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EDITORIAL 

Nothing is so important in determining the individual’s social 
effectiveness and personal happiness as his or her adjustment 
to sex life. Yet there is nothing about which the modern man 
and woman is more ignorant than sex. We have little accurate 
knowledge. The half knowledge we have is shot through with 
superstition and misinformation. Our vocabularies lack words 
with which to talk or think intelligently about sex. Our emotions 
get in the way of our using what little knowledge we have in 
meeting our sex problems realistically. As a result few of us, men 
or women, have achieved sexual maturity. Lacking sexual matur- 
ity, there is the possibility of neither emotional nor social matur- 
ity. The dramas unfolded daily in our divorce courts and domes- 
tic-relations courts, as well as in our psychiatric clinics, bear elo- 
quent testimony to the toll of human unhappiness, to say nothing 
of the social disorganization, which results from this immaturity. 

In the past decade science has turned its scrutiny upon man’s 
problems of behavior. There is rapidly accumulating a body of 
scientific information concerning sex and its relationship to man’s 
strivings and social adjustment, which makes ignorance no longer 
necessary. Fortunately, at the same time, perhaps largely as a 
result of this scientific knowledge, our social taboos against dis- 
cussing sex problems are breaking down. Consequently, sex edu- 
cation is now a possibility. Many problems involved in education 
about sex remain, however, to be answered. When should such 
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education begin? How rapidly should it proceed? What knowl- 
edge is it necessary to include? How should this knowledge be 
taught? Where should it be taught? In the home? In the school? 

This issue of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTIONAL SocioLoecy does 
not pretend to answer these questions. It has drawn, rather, upon 
the experiences of those who have been actively concerned with 
sex education for their thinking about these questions. It is hoped 
that their thinking will stimulate others, particularly educators, 
to further thinking concerning these problems. If we conceive of 
education as experience which should contribute to the maturity 
and adjustment of the developing child, these are problems 
which we dare not ignore! 

Harvey W. ZorsauGu 
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PARENTS’ PROBLEMS IN SEX EDUCATION 


SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 
Child Study Association of America 


Education has come to be so generally conducted and directed 
by special agencies and institutions that many adults find it diffi- 
cult to consider the activities and influences of the home as sig- 
nificant and potent educational forces. It is true that parents have 
generally delegated to the school the task of teaching children 
certain elementary skills and organized knowledge, but they have 
not divested themselves of responsibility for the continuous direc- 
tion of the children’s education. Nor have they lost in the process 
a certain pervasive control over the children’s development. 

In sex education, as in other fields that involve the sentiments 
and attitudes, the home occupies a distinct place. In addition to 
getting its work in ahead of the other forces, the home as an edu- 
cational agency has two distinctive characteristics. It normally 
operates through the affections, in large measure unconsciously, 
and so determines attitudes of liking or disliking with relation 
to almost all kinds of experiences, objects, personalities, situa- 
tions, ideas, and actions. The home operates continuously, in con- 
trast to other influences; for even when children are old enough 
to go to school and to associate with many companions the home 
is there with its frequent reminders and persistent pressures in 
the direction of its own traditions. For better or for worse, par- 
ents fix children’s values and purposes, whether or not they are 
aware of what they are doing, whether or not they succeed in 
carrying out their intentions. 

The problem of sex education, which has been receiving more 
and more attention for many years, is to a large degree one of 
redirecting the attitudes and assumptions—of parents. For while 
the need for sex education is present in every kind of culture, it 
has become a special and conscious problem under our modern 
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conditions. Normally this need is met by the folklore and the 
folkways, by the laws and customs, by the ceremonials and taboos, 
The special need today exists because we are completely sur- 
rounded by all sorts of people, with all sorts of backgrounds and 
beliefs and ideals and practices that are at many points in conflict 
with one another. That is, there is no longer any uniform and 
standard pattern acceptable to practically all families or groups, 
and enforcible through a church or a legal machine. Children, as 
a consequence, are constantly exposed to numberless influences 
and suggestions charged with sex, so that no home can rely upon 
its own ideals and mode of life to ensure adequate protection and 
guidance. 

Parents thus have to face the necessity for “sex education” 
and are left with no choice as to whether or not they will supply 
it or approve it. Even when they decide to do nothing at all, they 
are inviting these various extraneous influences—of conversation, 
movies, books, news, comic strips, advertising, drama, commer- 
cial displays—to do their several and collective best either to 
support and reénforce or to counteract the mode of life followed 
in the home. Moreover, when they decide to do nothing at all 
they are, nevertheless, influencing their children because they 
are manifesting their own attitudes, their approvals and dis- 
approvals, their values, in their gestures and grimaces, their very 
silences, whenever anything comes up that is but remotely sug- 
gestive of sex—and that is almost constantly. 

The choice of the parent is, then, to do something purposeful, 
to decide on the how, what, and when. The task of sex education 
is to help children understand the nature of their basic drives 
and feelings, their complexities and interactions, and eventually 
attain to an adjustment. But parents are called upon to guide the 
children while they are themselves still confused and disturbed 
by their own emotions, still driven and blocked by their own fears. 

The fears that trouble parents with regard to sex are generally 
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of two different kinds. There are those that have been implanted 
by our own upbringing, what we may call the blind fears of shame 
and secrecy, the feelings of guilt we experience because, in spite 
of the repugnance that our elders attempted to develop in us, 
sex does in fact allure, or the conflicts between our revulsions at 
our “animal” nature and the recurrent desires. With these fears 
are often associated the honest conviction that the flesh and the 
devil exact their price eventually through the tortures of the 
venereal diseases or of insanity. 

The second series of fears grows out of personal experience 
and observation. Without being technically proficient in the vari- 
ous sciences that touch upon the many phases of sex, parents of 
ordinary intelligence acquire serious apprehensions from the 
obvious failures to be observed on all sides. There are unhappy 
marriages, there are conditions that prevent marriage, there are 
arrestings of sex development at various levels of immaturity, 
from the childish self-gratifications of sensory stimulation (many 
forms and degrees of masturbation), through homosexuality 
and indiscriminate promiscuity. All these and other failures rep- 
resent interferences with the normal maturing process, which 
we assume to involve a progressive integration of the sensual or 
“physical” factors in sex with the affective or psychic compo- 
nents, the fusing of the organic and instinctive elements with the 
spiritual in the characteristically human experience of love. 

Above all, however, parents are beset with difficulties because, 
as human beings, they are obliged to deal with their own emo- 
tions and instinctive drives and the need of personal adjustment, 
aside from any imposed fears of the cultural background or sur- 
roundings. If they are to do anything constructive in the educa- 
tion of their children, it is necessary that they come to under- 
stand the nature and source of their own inhibitions and the taboos 
of the past, and of their own drives and desires. It is necessary 
for them to recognize that they can help their children only as 
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they themselves grow in insight and clarify for themselves their 
own objectives and ideals. They are confronted with a major 
task of self-education. 

The child’s education with respect to sex matters starts in 
infancy, and usually in a negative form. That is, during the 
months when the child is becoming acquainted with his material 
surroundings, the persons about him, and his own body, he dis- 
covers that a distinction is made between what may be touched, 
seen, spoken of, known about, and what may not be handled, 
watched, named, or known. In the growth of the child’s vocabu- 
lary similar distinctions are made, and, as we all know, certain 
features of external anatomy and certain processes often remain 
unspeakable. The parents, having for the most part also come 
through this phase of sex education, are generally embarrassed 
when their children arrive at this elementary learning stage, and, 
lacking words with which to be helpful, feel themselves also 
lacking in elementary knowledge about the functions and pro- 
cesses that are so universal. It is necessary, then, for the parent 
both to overcome the disposition to repress the child’s curiosity 
and to build up a body of positive knowledge. 

The imparting of information is here necessary as in other 
educational efforts and commonly receives first attention. It has 
been found practicable to have the child absorb in his early vocab- 
ulary names for all the readily accessible parts of the human 
body, including the genitals, the nipples, the navel, the anus, and 
so on, without prejudice. And similarly it has been found prac- 
ticable to have the child learn the more obvious sex differences in 
external anatomy through the familiar contacts of the home, 
without attaching to these differences an excessive amount of 


emotion. 

There is no special virtue in using technical terms, except that 
for most self-conscious adults these are more easily managed 
without embarrassment than are the common or “vulgar” terms; 
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but the latter are apparently attainable without being necessarily 
associated with “vulgar” sentiments or attitudes. As for the use 
of pet names restricted to the privacy of the family, these have 
the disadvantage that they may embarrass the child when he has 
occasion later to compare notes with his companions outside—as 
he surely will. 

One great advantage of accepting the entire range of familiar 
anatomical and physiological terms and facts, including those 
that have to do with sex and reproduction, is that they can be 
assimilated by the young child with a minimum of emotional 
coloring. The longer this phase of learning is deferred, the more 
will disturbing curiosity have developed; and during the puber- 
tal period there will be the additional handicap of emotional 
associations. 

With the passing of time the child will be able to assimilate 
further information regarding reproduction, the rédle of the 
father, menstruation, seminal emissions, and sex attraction. 
Where there has been a frank and continuous channel of com- 
munication between parent and child, many questions will arise 
that parents cannot anticipate. All sorts of episodes call for com- 
ment and interpretation, and the child’s growing mind sees 
problems that more settled elders have never thought of or have 
forgotten to think about. 

The information thus imparted, whether in response to the 
child’s framed questions or casually in the course of the ordinary 
exchange of thought and comment, supplies a framework about 
which the individual fits bits of imagery, of preference, of hos- 
tility, of inclination, of resolution, fragments gathered from 
others, from reading, from the motion pictures; and all of these 
impressions and experiences tend to fuse into whatever person- 
ality is in the making. 

But the parent’s acceptance of the duty to impart information 
involves new difficulties and responsibilities. While the infor- 
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mation thus furnished may be valuable and while its imparting 
may serve to keep parents and child together, it is not by itself 
sufficient. Many parents have eagerly seized upon biological in- 
formation as a solution of their problem. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity to atone for previous neglect or for the earlier failure to 
answer the child’s questions. Children differ so widely as to their 
interests and needs that even the question “Where do babies 
come from?” may mean a great variety of problems. It depends 
upon the age of the child, his previous experience, the special 
trend of his intellectual interests, recent happenings in the family 
or neighborhood, his emotional relationship to his parents, the 
presence of older brothers or sisters. Some children want a great 
deal of anatomical detail, others are rather fastidious and would 
avoid it, even if it had nothing to do with sex. Some wonder about 
what we may call the vital continuity of the generations 
(although no child is likely to recognize his curiosity under that 
label), while others are concerned with the mystery of growth 
and development from the tiny speck of “egg,” or with the 
mother’s personal experience, about possible pains, and so on. 
It is easier to transmit objective information than to nurture the 
growth of sound sentiments, or to interpret the implications of 
sex in human relations, in human aspirations, and in adjustments. 
There is, therefore, the temptation to resort to such factual 
instruction as a flight from the more difficult task. 

It is, nevertheless, necessary, for the sake of the relationship 
between parent and child, to answer frankly and clearly, ques- 
tions that do arise and as completely as the child’s actual curi- 
osity and comprehension require. But that is no easy matter. It 
calls for more information than most parents have at hand and 
for a clearer notion of what is in the child’s mind. 

A little boy of six who had been given all the information he 
could absorb met his grandmother at the door of his home as he 
came home from school one afternoon. He was greeted with the 
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happy news that he now had a little sister; he had known that a 
baby was expected, so that the only addition to his knowledge 
consisted of the information that this was the day and that it was 
a sister rather than a brother. His first response to the glad tid- 
ings was the excited question, “Where is the cord?” The grand- 
mother approved “sex education” for children, but she could not 
help feeling that this had gone too far. The normal response of 
the child, she felt, should have been some manifestation of solici- 
tude for the mother and some curiosity about the infant; she 
could not help feeling that this curiosity about the cord was 
“morbid.” It would not have been difficult to convince other 
members of the family that here was a case where sex education 
had been carried too far, perhaps to discourage the mother in 
her noble efforts. 

But even so unusual a response need not be considered as 
necessarily unwholesome, although it may call for further watch- 
ing. In this particular case it appeared only a few months later 
that the same concern about details extended beyond sex and 
reproduction. The boy came to see the same grandmother, after 
she had been shielded from visitors for weeks because of a heart 
attack, carrying with him a large book opened to a picture of the 
human heart. This time his question was, “Granny, in which 
chamber of the heart did you have pain?” If this was morbid, 
it was at least not “sexy”; and the boy eventually became a 
physician. 

At best, however, meeting the child’s curiosity, even the antici- 
pation of his questions, and even the skillful guidance into the 
personal and social implications of whatever is learned, cannot 
suffice as information. Parents often declare with something of 
agerieved astonishment that after they had told their children as 
fully and clearly as they could these children quickly forgot the 
precious instruction. That is certainly disconcerting; but where 
in all our experience with children do the things told remain 
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remembered? Or remembered just as told? Questions have to 
be answered, and repeatedly. And vast amounts of information 
have to be transmitted, incidentally and casually, or earnestly 
and pointedly; and only a fragment here and there sticks. That 
is because only a fragment here and there is likely to have real 
meaning to the recipient at the time. For not only have particular 
questions different meanings to different children, and to the 
same child at different times, but a given answer varies in its sig- 
nificance. This is obvious, for example, when “being in love” is 
considered by a ten-year-old and by a fourteen-year-old. 

Sex education of growing boys and girls extends beyond fac- 
tual information to the shaping of ideals of human relations and 
to the setting of attitudes towards every phase of life, including 
homemaking and mating. The home is the hearth around which 
develop the deepest affections and the strongest drives. Origin- 
ating apparently in sex, it is the chief source of security and of 
the most satisfying companionships; and for these reasons the 
failure of the domestic life may mean the greatest miseries and 
disasters. 

Since at best every home must to a degree fall short of the 
ideals which the parents hold, there is need not only for a con- 
siderable amount of positive guidance, but also for special cau- 
tion against the danger of overcompensating for the recognized 
deficiencies. Parents who are aware that they had themselves 
been injured by excessive repressions during childhood will be 
tempted to make up by indulging their children, or by ignoring 
their irregularities. Parents who are aware of having been left 
too much to themselves during childhood will be tempted to 
restrict and overprotect their children. 

There is serious need for clarifying the continuing and far- 
reaching relationships that arise out of sex precisely because all 
our social structures, including the home, have been shaken. 
Young people want to know and are entitled to know the lasting 
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meaning of marriage, why both the church and the state are con- 
cerned with it, what more it signifies than a legitimizing of sex 
relations, why the issue of monogamy is important. What about 
petting and other courtship problems? What about divorce? And 
birth control? What is prostitution, and how is it different from 
sexual promiscuity, whether before or after marriage? 

Few, if any, of these questions permit categorical answers that 
are valid everywhere and for everybody. The parent has to rec- 
ognize that they call for attention today as never before, simply 
because there are more choices open to young people, more deci- 
sions to be made. Whatever their own convictions, parents have 
to help young people find their place among groups of widely 
divergent views and practices. The experience of the elders must 
help young people reconcile the divergencies even when there are 
strong convictions. We cannot say, as our parents did, “Nice 
people don’t do that!” Indeed, we shall not be very helpful 
unless we can liberate ourselves from the old fears and the old 
stereotypes. We have to understand both how we came to our 
present state and how other folks arrived at theirs, and so find 
the courage to uphold our standards. 

The parents who expect to do more than perpetuate the accept- 
able rules and order of their own past will have to reéducate 
themselves by means of study and reading and discussion and 
conference and reflection. There is a substantial body of excellent 
material on various aspects of sex—the biological, psychological, 
sociological—for those who are able and willing to read. The 
early advocates of sex education stressed information and prom- 
ised a panacea. We know now that no education can remedy all 
our difficulties. There can be no assurance that with all our 
efforts we can attain the goals we set ourselves. But whether or 
not parents modify their outlooks and values through such study, 
they will gain from the quest in their own personal growth and 
in the deeper confidence and respect of their children. 
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SUMMARY 


Parents educate children with respect to the meaning and place 
of sex in life both through imparting information and through 
upholding certain ideals and attitudes in daily conduct. 

Direct instruction and explicit interpretation are necessary 
because the children need the information and guidance, but 
especially because it is essential that the avenues of communica- 
tion between parent and child be intact at all points. 

Although information is necessary it is not itself sufficient, and 
must not be allowed to serve as a substitute for more intimate and 
subtle emotional guidance. 

The processes of sex education involve progressive reorienta- 
tion of the parents, who are themselves in need of overcoming 
old fears and inhibitions, and of reéxamining life values and 
objectives. 




















SEX PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 


WINIFRED V. RICHMOND 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


The first thing that strikes us in a consideration of the sex 
problems of adolescence is the many different phases they present 
and the many different angles from which they may be viewed. 
If we view them from the standpoint of the adolescent himself, 
they differ (1) in different stages; each phase of adolescence, 
early, middle, and late, has its peculiar problems. (2) They 
differ in boys and in girls, which needs no demonstration even 
to the most ardent feminist. (3) They differ in different cul- 
tures; the problems of the Samoan or the Sudanese girl or boy 
are not altogether like those in our own society. (4) Even in any 
given society, the cultural environment in which the youth is 
fortunate or unfortunate enough to spend his childhood will 
inevitably color his own reactions to the developmental changes 
of puberty as well as set the standards for his later conduct. (5) 
And perhaps most important of all in shaping his attitudes 
towards sex is the family setting, the kind of parents to whom 
he is born, and the degree of intelligent handling that he has in 
childhood. 

Again, the sex problems of adolescence are one thing to the 
youth themselves and something else to parents and teachers. 
There are some writers on sex who maintain that problems in this 
field are invariably the result of the reactions of parents, teach- 
ers, or others in authority to the sex behavior of the children, 
and if we elders could keep our hands off the problems would 
disappear. But this, it seems to me, is confining ourselves to only 
one aspect of the matter, and ignoring the fact that the adolescent 
himself may be acutely aware of problems of which he keeps his 
elders in ignorance or which issue in behavior seemingly far 
removed from the sex sphere. 
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The problems of early adolescence are concomitant with the 
development of the reproductive system. Growth changes and 
physical phenomena are accompanied by thoughts, feelings, and 
attitudes that are new in the child’s experience—new at least in 
the meanings they now take on. Daydreams and phantasies, 
thoughts that he cannot control, sudden impulses to irrational 
behavior occupy his attention. He becomes acutely aware of 
things and people in his environment that left him cold before; 
he is drawn in one direction and repelled from another in a way 
quite bewildering to himself. The physical phenomena of sex 
force themselves upon the attention, and may be to the boy, as 
Mantegazza says, “terrifying.” Much of this is forgotten as the 
youth grows older, and parents and teachers, observing his rest- 
lessness, his preoccupation, the slump in his schoolwork, or per- 
haps his overt misbehavior, seldom recall the ferment of their 
own early adolescence, and deal with him on some other basis, 
thus widening the breach which is now developing between the 
new generation and the older one. So seldom do the problems 
which are troubling the young adolescent come to light that they 
are likely to be considered abnormal when they do. We have only 
recently given up considering the masturbation of puberty an 
indication of total depravity or the forerunner of insanity, while 
the perfectly normal curiosity which vents itself in the pursuit 
of forbidden books or pictures still raises the hair on many a par- 
ental or pedagogic head. 

Yet the normal boy in the early years of adolescence is in all 
likelihood going to masturbate, to take an excessive interest in 
obscenity of various types, and even perhaps engage in some 
form of sex experimentation with his own or the opposite sex. 
In many cultures these things are taken for granted, and either 
winked at by the elders or openly aided and abetted. The pub- 
erty ceremonies among savage peoples deal largely with sex, and 
aim to pass on to the initiate the knowledge and traditions of the 
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tribe so that when they are concluded he is considered a man and 
in possession of the secrets of manhood. In our own society also 
the boy frequently undergoes a sort of initiation, at the hands of 
the gang or older men and boys, who pass on to him their ideas 
of sex, often false and perverted, the product of their own “gut- 
ter” education. What he should understand as normal and uni- 
versal experiences take on sinister meanings and, instead of the 
wholesome acceptance of sex as that which is to give meaning and 
purpose to the greater part of his after life, he comes to regard it 
with a furtive and salacious interest which too often cuts him off 
from later appreciation and enjoyment of the aesthetic and emo- 
tional values which, in civilized people, are the normal outgrowth 
of the sex instinct. 

Because early adolescence is the gang and pal age, the stage 
of development in which the boy’s interest is largely centered in 
those of his own sex, it carries the danger of sexual interest becom- 
ing attached to his own instead of to the opposite sex. The num- 
ber of young boys who are approached by older boys or men with 
sexual suggestions is much greater than we like to believe. The 
majority, no doubt, spurn such advances or, if they are led into 
homosexual practices temporarily, repudiate them later as they 
learn better or develop more strength of character. But the ranks 
of the homosexuals are every year recruited from adolescents in 
the impressionable stage, who fall victim to their own half- 
understood desires and become the easy prey of the unscrupulous. 
Shutting our eyes to the problem, believing that only boys who 
are “naturally” degenerate or abnormal can engage in homo- 
sexual activities, gets us nowhere in the understanding or intelli- 
gent handling of the situation. 

These are some of the problems in the sex sphere that engage 
the attention of the boy in early adolescence. The girl’s problems 
are somewhat different. Because the physical aspects of sex are 
not so constantly in her consciousness, she is likely to turn more 
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to daydreaming and to cherish thoughts and phantasies which are 
less crudely sexual, but. none the less sexual in origin, She is more 
inclined to romanticize and to dress up her feelings in terms of 
what she has learned at the movies or from her favorite novelist. 
Perhaps not so often as the boy does the girl seek an outlet for 
her feelings in masturbation, but what studies we have show that 
this acitivity is relatively frequent about the time of puberty. The 
thing that attracts most attention is the frequency with which 
young girls get “crushes” upon other girls or upon teachers. If 
wisely handled, such attachments may be a means of growth and 
enrichment of the girl’s life, though there is the occasional case 
which baffles all ordinary attempts at understanding or treatment. 
The young girl is by no means immune to homosexual advances 
from other girls or women, but among the privileged classes she 
is not exposed to them so frequently as the boy, because she is 
more closely guarded and her friendships are much more likely 
to be known to her parents. What studies we have would indicate 
that the danger of homosexual temptation is greatest for.the girl 
during the college period. The schoolgirl “crush” is, of course, 
motivated by sex feeling, but normally works itself out in roman- 
tic daydreams, note-writing, and gifts, or at the worst in silly 
behavior. Psychologically, it represents the transference of a part 
of the attachment to and dependence upon the mother to others 
outside the home circle, which is a necessary step in adolescent 
development. 

But many times the physical and mental ferment of puberty 
issues in overt action. The girl becomes “boy-struck” and the 
boy “girl-crazy.” Notes are written, suggestive pictures or litera- 
ture are smuggled about from one group to another, or, less 
harmfully perhaps, amateur flirtations are indulged in. The het- 
erosexual emotion of this period is much more generalized than 
it will be later; there is less tendency-to_pairing off and more 
group activity. “Cases” are of short duration, and interest swings 
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rapidly from one person to another. At this period boys are not 
so likely to be interested in parties, “affairs,” and so on, as girls, 
and girls are often the aggressors. ‘During this time schoolwork 
is very likely to suffer; the child who has done well enough in 
the grades, and a little later will again be able to hold his own, 
loses interest and is bored, fails a subject or two and becomes dis- 
couraged or rebellious, and constitutes the well-known junior- 
high-school problem. All too often we look upon him as a unit 
which is failing to function in the school system rather than an 
individual who is floundering about in a welter of thoughts, feel- 
ings, and emotions of the developmental period and in danger of 
losing his bearings in what is to him of vastly more importance 
than algebra or history. 

But in a very short time, overnight it seems to his elders, the 
early stages of adolescence are passed and boys and girls are tak- 
ing’on maturer attitudes and getting definitely interested in the 
old, old game of seeking a mate. They do not usually put it to 
themselves that way, but think of parties and dances, beaus and 
sweethearts, of “petting” and “necking.” The tide of sex is run- 
ning strong, but it has lost some of its cruder features, and is less 
of an individual experience, more something to be shared with 
one’s partner. Girls get interested in homemaking and can be 
appealed to through home-economics courses and courses in the 
care and training of children. Boys become interested in the social 
aspects of life, and are ripe for the introduction to psychology 
and sociology that we do not give them in high school. The school 
too often fails to provide just the things of most importance and 
most interest because we do not recognize the implications for the 
child’s future of the sexual development of middle adolescence. 

The psychological development of sex follows the same pat- 
tern wherever we find it, but the problems arising from it will 
differ with the environment of the individual child. The boy 
whose early environment has soaked him in obscenity and 
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acquainted him with sex activity in all its forms, the girl whose 
childhood has been spent in the shadow of saloon and brothel and 
who has known the sordid side of sex from infancy will, of course, 
react differently than the young people who have grown up in 
the normal environment of our better communities. The under- 
privileged may not, however, make any special problem for the 
school, reserving one set of attitudes for it and another for their 
outside contacts. The pity of it is that so often the school does 
nothing for them. They cannot translate the attitudes and pre- 
cepts of the school into terms of the environment in which they 
must function, and so far as their sexual standards and habits are 
concerned they need never have come in contact with the school 
at all. 

But more important even than the social level from which 
the child comes is the family setting in which he spends his for- 
mative years. The son or daughter of well-to-do or educated 
parents is not thereby guaranteed a normal adolescent develop- 
ment. Cutting across all social and economic levels is the matter 
of personality integration of the parents and the degree of emo- 
tional maturity which they bring to the task of child rearing. The 
psychiatrist has been busy in the last decade or so uncovering 
numerous cases in which the problems of the adolescent were but 
reflections of the problems of the parent, or were set up in the 
child because of unhealthy or unwise attitudes in the parent. 
Numerous studies have made us familiar with the youth who is 
too closely attached to one parent or the other, or who is strug- 
gling to throw off the strangling embrace of the parent who is 
too much attached to him. The girl whose mother, because of 
her own unhappiness or maladjustment, has imbued her with a 
fear or hatred of sex; the boy whose father has answered his 
childish curiosity with threats or punishment; the children of 
divorced or estranged parents, witnesses of parental quarrels or 
torn between loyalty to both father and mother are not confined 
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to any one level of society. Children of the classes with more con- 
ventional upbringing probably suffer more than those in the less 
privileged classes, where life is more realistic and disillusionment 
comes earlier. But, nevertheless, the sex problems of adolescence, 
wherever they occur, must be viewed in relation to the child’s 
home environment and the family setting in which his early 
years were spent, if we hope to understand them or help the youth 
in solving them. 

We remarked above that the adolescent’s sexual problems 
may issue in conduct that seems to have little relation to sex. 
Absorption in daydreaming leads to loss of interest in schoolwork 
or lack of energy to pursue it. Or the sexual awakening puts a 
different valuation upon reality and other things become of vastly 
more importance than school; truancy or shirking of lessons 
results. Sometimes the sense of guilt over sexual activities is so 
strong that the youth deliberately invites punishment by infrac- 
tion of rules. This is a fairly common motive for misbehavior 
on the part of adolescents, even though they may themselves be 
scarcely aware of what prompts them to deeds that they know 
will merit punishment. Misconduct and even delinquencies such 
as stealing may be substitute activities that enable a youth to get 
a vicarious satisfaction, or they may signalize the confusion into 
which a child’s ideas of ethical and moral values may be thrown 
by the wider outlook of adolescence. 

These are some of the things that come to mind when we begin 
to think about the sex problems of early and middle adolescence. 
It is easy to point them out, but not so easy to decide what to do 
about it. 

The first and most obvious thing that we can do is to insist that 
those who deal with the adolescent shall be intelligent upon the 
subject. We can get a little more realism into our courses in child 
and adolescent psychology in the teacher-training institutions, 
as well as some direct instruction in the biology, the history, and 
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the psychology of sex. There is no reason why in this day and age 
we should permit students to graduate from a teachers’ college 
still cherishing the superstitions of their grandmothers, or incap- 
able of separating the wheat from the chaff in the endless stream 
of books on sex that is now pouring from the press. The prospec- 
tive teacher should have an orientation course that will put the 
subject in proper perspective, and should be able to thresh out 
her own problems with some one whom she can trust to under- 
stand them. The teacher already in service, whose training was 
finished before such work was available, can keep up-to-date 
through extension courses, lectures, and reading, and, if her own 
problems are standing in the way of her appreciation of those of 
her students, she should know where to seek help in understand- 
ing and resolving them. Every year teachers flock to lectures on 
“applied psychology” or “personality” or some other promising 
title, too often given by the psychological racketeers, or search 
eagerly through the book lists for information their education 
has denied them. Aside from the introduction of realistic courses 
into teacher-training institutions, the organization of study 
groups of teachers in service, or of parents and teachers, is per- 
haps at present the very best way in which we can attack the prob- 
lem of sex education for adolescents. Any one who has had expe- 
rience in teaching such groups knows not only how anxious the 
average teacher or parent is to learn the best way of handling the 
adolescent, but how ignorant she is of the problems which her 
own lack of sex education is producing. The taboo upon the open 
discussion of sex has so recently been lifted that great numbers of 
adults are still in need of the most elementary education, not only 
in the personal side of sex, but its social implications also. A 
stream cannot rise higher than its source, and we cannot expect 
our young people to attain overnight fuller information and finer 
attitudes than they find in those about them. 

Any direct attack upon the sex problems of children of high- 
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school age should be part of a well-codrdinated program, extend- 
ing far down into the grades. The child should have, before 
puberty, information about the natural phenomena of sex, and 
adolescence should stress the meaning of sex in its larger implica- 
tions, both personally and socially. Many of the school subjects 
offer opportunity for such teaching; not only biology and physi- 
cal education, but especially social sciences, where the teacher 
is not afraid to leave the beaten paths and help the children dis- 
cover both the social implications of individual conduct and the 
power of social forces to shape the individual. Psychology can 
—and should—be taught in high school as the study of human 
behavior and the motives underlying it. Here, as nowhere else, 
the personal problems of the pupil will come to light, and the 
teacher should be a man or woman of the highest character and 
intelligence, to whom the pupils can go for conferences, secure 
in the knowledge that their confidences will be respected. Though 
high-school pupils of the present day are amazingly frank in 
their discussions of sex, they are still reticent about many things, 
especially as they reflect upon their parents or the home situation. 

But there are many difficulties in the way of a direct approach 
to the sex problems of adolescence through the school, some that 
seem to me as yet insuperable; I hope some of my fellow con- 
tributors to this symposium will be more optimistic. There are 
too many forces outside the school over which it has no control, 
forces that make for confusion and lowering of morale and for 
negation of the attitudes it tries to inculcate. Yet we cannot for 
a moment afford to forget the réle of sex in adolescence, nor our 


obligation as teachers to get rid of our own inhibitions and false _ ; 


ideas and to make ourselves as intelligent as possible upon the 
subject. 
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NEW PATTERNS IN HIGH-SCHOOL SEX 
TEACHING 


FRANCES BRUCE STRAIN 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


In almost any public library one may pull out of hiding a few 
musty-fusty old books on the subject of sex education in the pub- 
lic schools. The contents of these books were not musty-fusty— 
far from it! The bindings are, because the people who read them 
closed them again, dusted their fingers (figuratively) from the 
contact, and went their way. “No, we’re not ready for that sort 
of thing yet.” 

Many of us have grown up since those books were written. 
Two or three generations have wandered in and out of classes 
with seldom a breath to freshen the closed stuffiness that has 
prevailed against all sex teaching. 

There was The Scarlet Letter. Who will forget the fog that 
enveloped our thirteen- or fourteen-year-old minds during the 
reading of that masterpiece? What did the letter mean? Why 
did Hester have to wear it? Why was it read? Nobody seemed to 
know. Everybody was afraid to ask. 

English classes today are scarcely less tradition-bound. How 
many teachers, having chosen for required reading that appeal- 
ing story of Thorton Wilder’s, The Woman of Andros, lay an 
adequate background for its understanding by explaining the 
hetaerae of ancient Greece? 

In other subjects—history and economics, even to a large 
extent physiology and biology—the same restrictions prevail. In 
the twelve years that our children spend in the public school, a 
kind of taxidermal education is provided, outwardly very real, 
but inwardly deprived of those essentials that constitute the 
equipment of mortals. 
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Here and there a rare individual teacher seeks reform. In a 
girls’ boarding school one such woman succeeded in supplying 
her class in physiology with a text which included among other 
chapters one on the reproductive system. The innovation was a 
great success. The girls were vitally interested. But such a bit of 
human womanliness was soon drafted for other things. The 
teacher married. Her successor (apostle of stuffiness) sought to 
have the text discarded. Failing in this she plied her scissors and 
performed a neat little castration upon each offending volume. 

But with this traditional attitude we are all too familiar. The 
thing which many do not know, the thing which we must know 
and act upon, is that the traditional attitude no longer represents 
the public mind. The public may not'know its mind is changed. 
If you were to accost it suddenly with a direct question—“Are 
you willing to have your child given sex instruction at school?” 
—you might get a negative answer or no answer at all. Habit 
partly—the old fear—and partly lack of knowledge of what is 
involved. Experience has shown that the parental attitude is not 
correctly indicated by the results of votes on the part of parents 
for their approval of sex instruction. It is a misleading and unsuc- 
cessful method. If the instruction is given without fanfare of 
trumpets, it is accepted without criticism and often with much 
gratitude. 

In Cincinnati, the Social Hygiene Society carries on a double 
educational program—one for parents, the other for children 
in the schools. One has but to say, most casually to a parent group, 
“In my talks to the children—” to precipitate.a riot of interest. 
“Will you talk to our children?” “How can we get you?” “Who 
makes the arrangements?” No sooner said than done. The par- 
ent-teacher association votes (not ballots) on the question. The 
school principal is consulted, and arrangements are concluded 
with him or his office. There is no argument, no persuasion, no 
selling campaign necessary. Both schools and parents are eager 
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for this work. In five years I can recall just three instances in 
which the two factors did not agree. The opposition in each case 
was represented by the school, not by the parents. 

Just to convince you about parents. In an especially organized 
group of high-school girls who came from all sections of the 
city, I distributed at the close of the series of talks a questionnaire, 
The first three questions were aimed at the attitude of parents 
towards formal sex instruction for their daughters. 

1. Have you told your mother the nature of these lectures? 

2. Does she approve or disapprove? 

3. What did she say? 

Of the 108 answers returned, 97 had spoken of the lecture to 
their mothers, nine had not, and two did not answer. Of the 
97 mothers who had been spoken to, 90 approved, two dis- 
approved, five were indifferent. 

The comments of approval were expressed variously: 

Thought they were fine (12 answers). 
Is grateful to you. 

Told me to go. 

Said it was a good experience. 

Is much in favor. 

Is glad I had the opportunity. 

Fine material for any girl to know. 
Fine and helpful. 

Get all you can out of it. 

And so on and on, an inspiring and encouraging return for all 
one was trying to do. 

Parents of adolescent children readily recognize their own 
handicap in this subject. It is, they realize, a comparatively 
simple thing to explain to a six-year-old that he grew in his 
mother. It is an entirely different thing to face the needs of a 
sixteen-year-old who wants to know all the ins and outs of 
impregnation, embryological development, and parturition, to 
say nothing of a mass of psychological factors which lie back of 
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the conduct he observes in himself and others. At this point the 
average parent is as helpless as he would be in explaining a plane- 
tary nebula. Facts about the heavenly bodies and facts about 
human bodies have passed the mother’s knee stage of teaching 
by the time the high-school age is reached. Detailed scientific 
instruction in any field is a school job. 

There is, too, the emotional handicap. Fathers and mothers, 
if asked leading questions by sixteen-year-olds, are likely to 
break into frightening warnings against infection and illegitimate 
babies—an error chiefly of method on the part of parents inspired 
by old fears, explicable, but a handicap nevertheless which puts 
them a bit out of tune. 

Relieved by the school of the formal aspects of sex teaching, 
parents can more easily and readily lend themselves to the réle 
of adding the illustrative and human-interest element. “When 
Grandmother Paxton was sixteen, she married and moved out 
West to live where there wasn’t a doctor for miles around. At 
the time her first baby was born—your Uncle Daniel—.” Not 
the basic stuff—not the garment—but the embroidery, belongs 
to the home folks, who, adding a touch here and a touch there, 
can blend formal and informal together in a happy harmony of 
feeling and understanding. 

The boys and girls themselves—how do they feel about this 
new subject projected into their midst? Need we ask! If their 
parents are eager for this instruction, the children are doubly so. 
Here at last is something with a ring to it, something that reaches 
in, meets you where you are, and strikes a harmony in your 
universe. 

My first work in Cincinnati schools began as a guest lecturer 
to seventh- and eighth-grade girls, while my fellow lecturer 
addressed the boys. One would not soon forget the experience— 
the children, seventy or ninety, often over a hundred of them, 
flocking into the appointed room a bit excited, a bit scared, a bit 
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embarrassed, and more than a bit curious to know what it was 
all about. 

For one brief hour they would sit listening and intent. The 
whispers, the restless shuffling of feet, the usual underlying 
movement of forced restraint were never present. An occasional 
fugitive smile, a suppressed giggle here and there inevitably gave 
way to serious, intent concentration upon the speaker’s words. 

When the lectures were over, we, the dispensers, like wander- 
ing minstrels, rolled up our charts and faded away until another 
spring returned, while the children marched back to their classes 
where the new vital experience of being face to face with realities 
for one short hour was suddenly overlaid with “x + y” or “a is 
to b.” 

Yet between the close of the lecture and the departure of the 
children we were stampeded by eager young questioners. There 
was no evading them and their demands. They begged to be 
excused from classes to hear more. They offered to stay after 
school, to sacrifice their recess, their lunch period. They asked for 
our telephone and street numbers. They were greedy, voracious, 
and insatiable. Here were meat and drink. 

Of the questions which these seventh- and eighth-grade chil- 
dren have asked in the past five years I have several hundreds on 
file. The interest ranges all the way from that of the little Negro 
girl who waited a full half hour on the school steps to ask, “Lady, 
was you really made from your father’s rib?” to the most sophis- 
ticated of questions. A few will illustrate: 

Why are some children boys and others girls? (very frequent) 

Why does one woman have six children and another none? 

Why do some girls ministrate (the usual spelling) earlier than others? 

How does a baby come out of its mother? 

How do parents bring up the subject of wanting a baby? 

If you don’t come sick at all, do you die? 

How can we ladies have babies that aren’t married? 

If you aren’t pretty, how can you attract a boy? 
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Is it proper to kiss a boy good-night? 

Do you have to pet to be popular? 

How does one get acquainted with boys? 

If your parents won’t let you date, what do you do? 


The immediate result of such experiences is to set one thinking, 
and as one thinks one grows rebellious, even violently accusatory 
in one’s mind against a society and against a system of public 
instruction which continues to ignore a fundamental human need. 
It is not only, one fumes to oneself, that human biology merits 
its own place in the scientific field along with all the rest. It is not 
alone that we shall satisfy an inner need of children which they, 
fumbling, seek to satisfy for themselves. It is also that through 
sex education we may help to salvage to normal human living 
boys and girls who without it would increase the ranks of sexual 
delinquents and fearsome neurotics. 

Should a girl allow a man any privileges? Why? Why not? 

If a girl does not have close union with a boy before she is nineteen will 

she.go crazy? 

Is it proper for an unmarried girl to deny pregnancy? 


How can you get over a horror of intercourse? 
A boy’s touch makes me shiver. How can I get over my disgust? 


These questions give one pause. They come straight from the 
midst of our public-school children. 

But to return to the organization of sex teaching when in the 
hands of outside agencies, which have but limited facilities for 
carrying it on. The single lecture method to massed groups of 
segregated boys and girls was for them a far too disturbing expe- 
rience. We gradually reconstructed our program and now meet 
each group two, and, when possible, three times in consecutive 
weeks so that the subject matter may have at least a little oppor- 
tunity to fit itself into the children’s minds during the intervals. 

All questions are carefully answered. If judgment indicates 
that a question should not be answered openly, it is answered pri- 
vately at the close of the hour. Sometimes a serious situation 
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such as incest is discovered. Such a child is asked to come to the 
social-hygiene office for personal advice and assistance. Massed 
grouping has been discarded for class-sized groups. Segregation 
is still retained. In the case of these younger adolescents who are 
so keenly aware of their opposites, so sensitive to sex impressions, 
segregation seems wisest. Besides, the physical maturing of girls 
needs detail which would be irksome and untimely for boys. 

An effort is made, too, not always successfully, to interest some 
one teacher who is especially fitted to the task to carry on a bit of 
follow-up work: to answer further questions, direct reading, 
sponsor discussions—advise, encourage, inspire. 

The greatest mistake adults have made in the past is to give 
sex instruction a physical monopoly. Boys and girls are interested 
in bodily functions, but they are much more interested in social 
functions—football, games, dances, hikes, skating parties—and 
in their feelings towards each other. In our junior-high-school 
classes we attempt to meet these spontaneous interests under 
three topics: 

1. Various Aspects of Physical Maturing. Discussion of those 
phases of bodily development which often worry adolescents— 
menstruation, seminal emissions, lankiness and fat accumulation, 
awkwardness, skin eruptions—with suggestions on diet, sleep, 
rest, and exercise. 

2. Babies in the Making. Here the young girls learn what 
many of their mothers do not know—how an individual is 
formed, the different stages of growth, mechanics of nutrition, 
and protection before birth. 

In the hands of these children this subject leaps far beyond 
the expectation of the unwary and discloses a vast assortment of 
accumulated data bearing upon such topics as birthmarks, twins, 
incubators, freaks, midwives, cripples, congenital blindness—all 
of which give opportunity for much tidying up in the storehouse 
of young minds. 
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3. The Social Life of Boys and Girls. Both emotional and 
social factors are gathered together in a consideration of parties, 
dancing, dates, dress, hours of entertainment, petting, smoking. 


The second strategic point for sex education in the high schools 
occurs just before graduation in the senior year. Here one is no 
longer confronted with children just emerging into adolescence. 
One has instead young men and women who are leaving classes 
behind them to take up the real business of living. These 
eighteen- and nineteen-year-old young people are miles ahead 
of their seventh- and eighth-grade selves of four or five years 
before. Their needs are personal and compelling. Some of them 
are engaged to be married, most of them are looking forward 
to marriage and with very searching minds. Love in all its emo- 
tional and sexual significance, the having of children, voluntary 
parenthood, homosexuality, hermaphrodites—no subject is 
absent from the repertory of their minds and all topics are dis- 
cussed with perfect candor. Remember, they want to know every- 
thing—which means everything and again everything! 

Under the department of home economics in two or three of 
the city high schools, I have initiated a six weeks’ course in human 
reproduction for graduating girls in an attempt to integrate sex 
teaching into a class in homemaking. The drawback of this course 
was the lack of a corresponding course for senior boys or a course 
in which boys and girls could work out their problems together. 
A teacher of psychology tells me that at the point in his course 
with seniors when he expected to develop the subject of sexual 
impulse, he put the question to vote whether the class should 
study together or hold separate sessions. He explained that he 
was going into the biology and various phases of sex with consid- 
erable freedom. The class voted all but one for a continuation 
of the set-up of the class as it was. The one dissenting boy said he 
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felt he couldn’t ever attend class if the girls were to be there. His 
personal feelings made it impossible. In the end, not to be con- 
spicuous, he came and slunk sheepishly into a back seat. After 
the course was over he said to the instructor, “Coming to that 
class was the hardest thing I ever did in my life, but I wouldn’t 
have missed it. I feel made over—free. Something that held me 
—bothered me and made me feel, well, indecent when with 
girls—is gone. Thanks for what you’ve done! ” 

Three of the talks to the home-economics seniors paralleled 
those given to the younger girls, and three additional ones, 
Development of the Sexual Impulse, Preparation for Marriage, 
and The Sex Education of Children offered entirely new mate- 
rial. All six talks, of course, were presented with fuller detail 
and from a point of view not possible with the younger students. 
As in the junior-high-school series, the senior girls found them 
stimulating in outlook, but tantalizing in brevity. Because of the 
greater maturity of the students, and the more personal charac- 
ter of the issues involved, these discussions made heavier demands 
on the speaker and on the subject matter than the talks to the 
younger groups had made. Instructor and students alike felt 
breathless, hurried, and unsatisfied. “We need more time!” “We 
could go on forever!” “There’s so much to it!” Yes, there is. 

For those girls whose problems were too personal for open 
discussion, a half-day of conferences was arranged at the close 
of the series. The girls came singly, in twos and threes—little 
inner groups that knew and shared each others’ problems. With- 
out the aid of crystal ball or turban, troubles big and little came 
to the surface. There was no probing, no detective work, no after- 
discussion with teachers, parents, or dean. The little inner room 
was sanctuary. As a result, loves were cemented, engagements 
blessed, marriages delayed, morals strengthened, fears allayed, 
hopes renewed, courage instilled. 

The confidence that made such work possible is gained not by 
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solicitation, not by self-appointment, not by academic training 
and scientific equipment, but by a unique relationship with the 
students. All of which brings us sharply to the question, “Who 
shall carry on this work and how shall it be organized?” Shall 
we follow the same plan in the upper school that we follow in 
the lower school? Shall we integrate human reproduction into 
the various studies in which it occurs naturally so that it need no 
longer stand stripped of the sheltering arms of its kinsfolk— 
zodlogy, botany, and the rest? Will integration be sufficient after 
the adolescent age is reached? 

I doubt it. The sexual impulse in itself is of too great signifi- 
cance, it strikes too deep into human emotions and human affairs 
for knowledge concerning it to be merely a by-product of other 
subjects. Sex education, like mental hygiene, is an entity in itself 
in spite of its dependence on many sciences. Like mental hygiene 
its tributaries flow in from many neighboring fields, but the trib- 
utaries themselves cannot do the work of the headwaters. Lest 
we injure the cause of a valued new venture let us not make the 
mistake of an unconsidered approach to it. In any high school 
where sex teaching is to be inaugurated, there is urgent need of a 
unifying agent—a liaison person—some one whose task would 
be to correlate the different aspects of the subject as they are pre- 
sented in the various classrooms and laboratories. 

With as many teachers touching upon isolated phases of sexual 
phenomena as there are departments in the school, I can foresee 
confusion worse confounded should all those differently attuned 
people once get started. Some one must be the orchestral director 
and bring unity out of diversity. Such a unifying agent would 
stand in relation to other teachers much as the supervisor or direc- 
tor of art, music, or drama stands in relation to them. She would 
be a specialized person with a specialized job. Upon her would 
fall not only the task of correlating the teaching throughout the 
school, but also the conducting of specific courses designed to 
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interpret and synthesize the whole subject and adapt its teach- 
ing to daily life situations. Such courses should rank as full-time 
studies. 

The social hygienist is first of all a sociologist. He may be a 
biologist in training, he may speak in terms of germ plasm and 
hereditary traits, but he must see in terms of conduct. The super- 
visor of sex education in the schools has his laboratory in the 
social rooms, the gamerooms (are there such? ), and the athletic 
field. There he must see his teaching take tangible form and give 
testimony of its worth in the socialized behavior between boys 
and girls. 

This threefold job of supervisor, teacher, and social leader 
requires a person who can bring to his work insight, sympathy, 
resourcefulness, and a very personable exterior. He has studied 
extensively in many fields; he is emotionally adjusted to his own 
sex life. There are at present, here and there, a considerable 
number of such men and women already active in the field of 
sex education with and without title or salary or visible reward. 
There are others equally endowed with the personal qualities 
who have but to lend themselves to a period of study and training. 

No, we need not be afraid of public-school sex education in 
the hands of such men and women. We need not be afraid of 
parental criticism. We need not be afraid of the effect upon the 
children. I am afraid of only one thing. I am afraid that you 
schoolpeople who read this magazine and others which contain 
articles on sex education will close them all again and put them 
away in your files, until they too become musty-fusty and 
forgotten. 

Did I say I was afraid? No, I am not afraid, if we will all act 
together now and with united effort put sex education into the 
curriculum of the public school. 
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Although it would be an exaggeration to interpret the sex 
problems of college men and women as essentially different from 
those representative of other American youth at the same age 
period, the sex adjustments of the college group do have dis- 
tinctive features. They result in part from the character of the 
men and women who go to the colleges and the universities, but 
in far greater degree from the experiences that come with the 
carrying of study beyond the high school. This does not mean 
that among college students we find problems of sex adjustment 
not to be encountered elsewhere but rather that some are common 
enough on the campus to be considered distinctive. 

The college group is committed to the postponement of mar- 
riage. There are, of course, exceptions. Very few students are 
already married, and many more are not so much delaying mar- 
riage as ignoring the subject altogether. Excluding these two 
groups, we have the large class that is deliberately accepting a 
program of marriage postponement. Part of these young people 
already have chosen mates and look forward to marrying as soon 
as they are graduated or as soon as they are economically well 
enough established to justify their starting a home of their own. 
Although those who have found the persons whom they wish 
to marry chafe most from the necessity of deferring marriage, 
both types feel the emotional unrest that comes from living a life 
contrary to their desire. There is a multitude of noncollege men 
and women also postponing marriage, but they are not as likely 
to feel that they are making a sacrifice as a consequence of a pro- 
gram that they have deliberately accepted. The noncollege man 
or woman is more apt to consider himself or herself a victim of 
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circumstances, either not earning enough to be married or not 
having yet found the right person. 

Within the college group there is constant temptation to ques- 
tion the program that has been adopted from necessity to con- 
tinue education. As a consequence, these students, who at times 
protest emotionally against their way of living, feel that their sex 
problems are unique and arbitrary. To insist that this is the typi- 
cal reaction of college men and women would be again to exag- 
gerate, but it is too prevalent to be ignored by those who seek to 
understand the sex-adjustment problems in college life. 

A college man or woman who is pushing aside the thought of 
marrying is likely also to be developing standards of life that 
may operate later either to postpone marriage or to make it some- 
what more difficult than it would otherwise be. These standards 
are often taken over with little thought; they may even remain 
unformed in consciousness, but they are none the less substantial 
once marriage occurs. It is not necessary that the individual’s 
situation on the campus lead to the building of habits in accord 
with these standards, although this is frequent. College life in 
itself tends to create ideals, and the standards looked forward to 
may be goals rather than experiences already attained. These 
standards cannot be confined merely to physical or material cir- 
cumstances. They are even more emotional and intellectual and 
make demands of the person chosen as a life mate just as cer- 
tainly as experiences of comfort and luxury do of the social and 
home environment. 

If college life leads also to considerable isolation from mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, this tendency towards expectation in the 
future is made all the greater, and at the same time there is the 
loss of experiences that come through the normal association of 
young men and women and that protect from idealization. In 
cases not a few, it would seem more precise to say that these col- 
lege men and women run risk of forming false notions of life— 
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their outlook is so immature—than to credit them with the form- 
ing of high standards. Whichever description fits the expecta- 
tions of the individual, we know that somewhere in the future 
there must be a considerable emotional replacement of emphasis 
or marriage will bring disappointment. Colleges and univer- 
sities, by their atmosphere and policies, sometimes encourage 
youth, if not to demand too much of life, at least, it may be said, 
to distort the values that bring satisfaction. And, strangely 
enough, this can come about by the emphasis placed upon what 
the college chooses to call idealism. In so far as the college unnec- 
essarily isolates the man or woman from contact with members 
of the opposite sex, there is given added stimulus to this trend 
towards excessive emotional avariciousness. It is here that the 
coeducational institution has advantage over the segregated insti- 
tution which offers the greater hazard, but the disposition of the 
individual is more influential than the policy of the college. 

No one can be acquainted with the reactions of alumni, espe- 
cially of women graduates, without knowing that some charge 
their alma mater with responsibility for their not marrying. They 
become firmly convinced that they were encouraged to form 
segregated ideals or make unreasonable demands during the 
period when they should have been thinking of their need of a 
mate. Undoubtedly much of this thinking is of the nature of 
rationalization and reveals unwillingness to accept personal 
responsibility for the disappointments that life finally brought. 
Their criticism, however, cannot be dismissed as having no foun- 
dation. Campus life does have suggestions that build expectations 
into sensitive students that hamper marriage or make family 
problems more difficult than they need to be. 

In interpreting the significance of the postponement of mar- 
riage on the part of college men and women, it is necessary to 
remember that these youth are also more in contact with liberal 
ideas than is true of other groups. The institution of higher learn- 
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ing is necessarily liberalizing as compared with the average 
family life from which the student comes. The mere existence 
of an intellectual life, which includes various specialties and 
different outlooks upon life, and nearly always influential per- 
sonalities that are either aggressive or especially winsome, tends 
to open the mind and lessen the force of prejudice and tradition. 
Even in institutions that seem relatively lacking in intellectual 
stimulus, there are incitements towards more critical and tolerant 
reactions than are common in the average community. The fact 
that these sometimes take the temporary form of “puppy” radi- 
calism, followed quickly by conservatism as the individual enters 
upon a business or professional career must not conceal the sig- 
nificance of this trend as it influences the sex life of college youth. 

Undoubtedly there are many communities in which the sex 
behavior of young people is more lax than at college and in 
which vice flourishes as in no college community, but, on the 
other hand, there is apt to be on the campus more familiarity 
with unconventional theories of sex conduct. These are frequently 
discussed when in the privacy of their rooms students indulge 
in a talk fest and conversation drifts towards something connected 
with sex. Many things need to be remembered in any attempt 
to interpret the meaning of these “bull sessions.” They serve as 
outlet for emotional restlessness, opportunity for argument, 
occasionally for shock of the unsophisticated, and also, in some 
degree, they serve as an exchange of serious thinking. As one 
would expect, various solutions for sex and marriage problems 
are advanced, defended, and criticized. Until recently compan- 
ionate marriage, as it was popularly misunderstood, served as a 
favorite topic. Trial marriage, divorce by mutual consent, and 
the notion that sex conduct is a private affair are theories that are 
discussed pro and con. 

In all this talking there is more sublimation than the unin- 
formed critic would suppose. It does not at all follow that those 
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who advocate most earnestly some unconventional solution for 
problems of sex, courtship, and marriage are committed to the 
practices they defend. When all these differences of motives are 
recognized, it still remains true that the college group is exposed 
more than any other to unconventional schemes of sex adjust- 
ment. On the other hand, although it is difficult to compare 
periods, it seems safe to say that there never was a time in the 
memory of any graduate when prostitution was less favored as a 
way of escape from the sex tension of the college years. Whatever 
else may be true, there certainly has developed a more hostile 
public opinion towards exploiting of others as a means of personal 
sex pleasure. This is in spite of the fact that there is, on the whole, 
a decided unwillingness to interfere with other people’s behavior. 
It is not the disposition to coerce others but the prevailing senti- 
ment of hostility to the thing itself which is lessening prostitution. 

It is most unfair in criticism of college life not to recognize 
the advancement that has been made in recent years in the matur- 
ity of campus behavior. This becomes all the more significant 
when one takes into account the widespread feeling on the part of 
college students that they ought not to become judges of the 
behavior of their fellows, and also that these students, no older 
in the mass in years than their predecessors of fifty years ago, are 
away from home during the most turbulent period of the human 
career. A great number of noncollege youths, if they find employ- 
ment, still live with their parents or at least remain in the same 
neighborhood. They are sensitive to public opinion, representing 
for the most part conventional adult attitudes, and are certainly 
not free in the way that college students are. Not only is the 
college body free from home ties in a way that is not true of any 
other group of youth; he is also a member of a community of 
young people nearly all of whom are in the same situation as 
himself. There are parents who feel the danger of this, espe- 
cially when they have done nothing to give their boy or girl prep- 
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aration for the ordeal, and who demand that the college assume 
a tutelage that, with the best of intentions, is seldom effective 
and always brings danger of defeating the maturing purposes of 
college education. 

It is impossible to understand the sex-adjustment problems of 
college youth unless one keeps in mind the personality types 
found at college that are likely to have the most trouble. There 
are many sensitive persons, even highly strung. A considerable 
proportion of these, including some of the most brilliant stu- 
dents, must be classified as neurotic. In addition, we have those 
who are using college as a means of escape from life’s responsi- 
bilities for which they feel insufficient. Others have gone to col- 
lege for the purpose of gaining insight that will prepare them to 
cope with life. 

Although it is easy to exaggerate their seriousness, taken as a 
group college men and women are more conscious of their needs 
and more willing to face their emotional conflicts than are most 
'~youth. The institution of higher learning that accepts the respon- 
sibility of preparing these men and women for life cannot, in 
fairness, ignore the sex part of the student’s life, since it influences 
campus success and later adult character. The institution also 
cannot properly function in helping young people mature if sex 
problems are interpreted narrowly. The emotional aspect of sex- 
ual development must have consideration as well as the ethics 
of physical sex. Merely to establish prohibitions and penalties 
for overt acts of immorality is not an honest or constructive way 
of meeting the responsibilities of the institution. It is true that we 
cannot ask the college to become a higher type of reform school, 
nor even an organization that provides special opportunities for 
those who need reéducation in the psychiatric sense. The better 
equipped and more forward-looking institutions do attempt to 
provide counsel, and in some degree personality analysis for those 
who have special need of help, and in any form of counseling sex 
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problems appear frequently. No one can reasonably ask that the 
college become a psychopathic institute for the salvage of per- 
sonalities in trouble. 

There are, however, responsibilities for the sexual guidance 
and maturing of students that do belong to the institution of 
higher learning. They are rightly expected to do their utmost 
to keep the campus environment wholesome and constructive 
along all lines that influence the sex thinking and practices of the 
students. This task has its unpleasant disciplinary side. College 
faculties and college administrations rarely are accused of laxity 
or leniency in dealing with campus offenses of sex character. 
These problems often get great publicity once they are known on 
the outside, but it is safe to say that no other group of young 
people of the same age and size would furnish so few cases of 
discipline as does the American student body. No institution, 
however, can claim to be doing its full duty if content merely to 
penalize or eliminate those persons who are known to be guilty 
of sex immorality. The more important function of the institu- 
tion is to furnish what best can be described by the word atmos- 
phere. The institution that fails to accomplish this soon finds itself 
forced to deal with sex as expressed in ways most troublesome 
toacollege administration. In this creating of a wholesome atmos- 
phere, the life of the institution as a whole counts heavily. The 
right atmosphere cannot come from giving attention merely to 
sex problems but results rather from developing a high morale 
in all aspects of student life. 

One way of contributing to this, and at the same time giving 
more adequate preparation for adult life, is through instruction. 
So far as sex is concerned this may come from various depart- 
ments and may be made an incident in courses dealing primarily 
with other matters. These scattered references to sex, often 
revealing specialized interests and even the personal reactions of 
the instructors, do not provide an adequate educational program. 
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There is also great need of a course, adapted to the senior level, 
that deals precisely and scientifically with the major problems 
of marriage. Not only is it sound educational policy to attempt 
to furnish youth, who are later likely to become social leaders, 
with a background that will help them make their own marriages 
a success, but there is also the advantage of maturing and intellec- 
tualizing the sex interest that is usually at flood tide during the 
later college years. 

The blanket of taboos still shadows our feeling and thinking 
about sex in its educational aspects. This alone explains the great 
neglect of marriage in our program of higher education. Prelit- 
erate people, more conscious of the social significance of sex and 
marriage than we have been, attempted better, even though what 
they had to offer youth was meager in content. Only of late has 
science, with any sincerity, directed its effort towards an under- 
standing of the problems of sex and mating that have become 
even more important for us than they were in simpler stages of 
culture. There is the greatest need of distributing this recent 
information, gathered by science, and the best opportunity for 
doing this is furnished by our institutions of higher learning. 

A course in marriage should neither limit itself to sex nor 
ignore it. It helps the student in dealing with his immediate 
problems of physical sex and of courtship while at college to have 
sex so interpreted that it becomes a part of the larger complex of 
marriage. When we remember that Herbert Spencer protested 
against this neglect of instruction for marriage, it seems strange 
that this preparation for life has come so slowly. When we con- 
sider, however, the strength of former taboos, it is remarkable 
that it is developing in the United States so rapidly. It will not 
solve all sex problems nor guarantee marriage happiness to every 
student, but it is the most helpful contribution that colleges and 
universities can make to the sex character and emotional maturity 
of the men and women that come under their influence. 

















SEX EDUCATION AS A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 
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Much confusion exists as to the meaning of sex education. To 
many it means only the telling of the story of life origins to chil- 
dren. To others it implies giving facts about the reproductive 
function and sex hygiene. To still others it connotes instruction 
about venereal diseases. For another group it includes informa- 
tion about the physical adjustments of marriage and about child- 
bearing. And for a limited number it denotes a much broader edu- 
cation, including the foregoing factors and many others, but with 
emphasis on conduct rather than on instruction. 

Yet, to the educator, a definition of sex education should be 
at once apparent. If education is that process, combined of fact- 
giving, interpretations, setting of ideals, and guidance, which 
helps the individual meet his life situations, sex education should 
be the similar process that helps the individual meet those situa- 
tions in which sex is an important factor. Because there are two 
sexes mingling with much freedom in family and society from 
the cradle to the grave, these sex situations appear during the 
whole life of the individual. Thanks to such influences as sex 
differences, physical makeup, emotional development, social 
opportunity, nearly equal division of the sexes, regional and fam- 
ily attitudes towards sex conduct and marital standards, ability 
to adjust to the other sex, and many other influences, these sex 
situations are many and varied, at times unimportant, at others 
startling and critical, and their effects are woven into the pattern 
of the individual’s life so markedly as to help stamp his 
personality. 

Directly affecting the way one meets these varying situations 
are one’s developing sex impulses and the rather rigid sex stand- 
ards of one’s social groups. Satisfaction of the sex impulse as 
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part of one’s self-expression may run counter to these standards, 
and a conflict may ensue. It is the task of sex education to help 
the individual so to direct his sex impulse as to give him the satis- 
factions of a rich expression of his own personality and at the same 
time to furnish outlets that do not bring him into serious con- 
flicts with social standards. 

This is no easy task. Individuals differ widely in personality 
and in what constitutes its satisfactory expression. Sex impulses 
differ quite as widely, in some persons being the most powerful 
drive in their lives and always making self-control exceedingly 
difficult; in others never arousing the individual to the point 
where conformity to the social code is a problem and at times, for 
this reason, creating in him a critical inferiority complex; while in 
between these types are countless varieties of sexual impulsion. 
Social standards differ equally, varying with family, clique, 
neighborhood, community, region, race, sect, or any other form 
of social group. A person brought up according to one standard 
encounters another equally compelling and confusion may result. 
Moreover, standards about sex conduct change, as they are chang- 
ing today. What was condemned yesterday may become tolerated 
today and accepted as normal tomorrow. The youth of any com- 
munity, more or less aware of these conflicting factors, their 
marriage delayed several years beyond sexual maturity because 
of inadequate finances or extended education, are challenging 
these standards openly and demanding scientific evidence of their 
soundness.Jt is one of the tasks of sex education to give to youth 
the best scientific information and sexual ethics now available, on 
the basis of which they may make their choices of conduct and 
build social standards) Any program less broad will not help the 
individual meet his sex situations satisfactorily. 

Yet, fortunately for the educator, personality is developed 
over a period of years, and sex situations are met one at a time. 
Experience shows that, as with other types of education, incidents 
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met in the early years, when they are fewer and less difficult, 
fashion techniques for meeting later and more complex ones. 
Hence, for the most part, sex education is both a graded and a 
gradual process. It is coming to be clear, even from our limited 
experience in formal sex education, that, with allowances for per- 
sonal variations, for each age-period of the growing individual 
certain facts, habits, and attitudes are ordinarily helpful in meet- 
ing his sex situations.” This material, based on the needs of the 
developing personality, is gradually forming the basis for a con- 
tent of sex education. Obviously this content must include far 
more than the commonly accepted limitations of information 
about sex hygiene or puberal development or the results of wrong 
sex conduct, however important this information may be at a 
given time. It should include’ the facts, interpretions, ideals, and 
guidance that help the individual to satisfactory sex conduct. 
Hence the essence of sex education is the appropriate direction 
of the sex impulse of the individual to conduct satisfactory both 
to himself and to society. 

Sex education is of vital concern to the community. Its courts, 
jails, institutions, and hospitals are crowded with those who have 
failed in social adjustment from lack of such education.’ Its clin- 
ics are thronged with venereal patients who suffer because of 
wrong sex education. Its family courts attempt to make marital 
adjustments the foundations for which should have been laid in 
childhood and youth. Its social workers, ministers, doctors, and 
lawyers are wrestling with problems which wise sex education 
could have prevented. Its youth, keenly aware of sex in their 
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lives, find it amazingly easy to acquire unsound information and 
practices but very difficult to get scientific facts and satisfying 
standards. Its homemakers need the stability and assurance that 
come from appreciation of the difficulties and opportunities of 
homemaking and from guidance in family living. 

The size of the educational task, and the limited contacts that 
any one educational agency can make, mean that perforce it 
becomes a community concern if each individual is to receive the 
sex education he is entitled to. No one agency can do the work 
alone, though each can contribute a share and can reénforce and 
supplement the efforts of the others. And it will take planning 
on a community basis to see that no person is neglected and that 
his sex education is adequate. 

It has long been popularly supposed that education about sex 
and sex conduct is above all the job of the home, and many com- 
munity leaders asseverate that homes alone should be permitted 
to undertake this “important and delicate task.” But what evi- 
dence is available® indicates that factually and emotionally the 
general run of parents are not equipped to handle sex situations 
with their children. A growing number can manage the mother’s 
part in reproduction but most leave the father’s part to street 
interpretations and vocabulary. And when it comes to such mat- 
ters as reinterpreting the street wholesomely, giving the ele- 
mentary differences between the sexes, setting fine examples of 
sex conduct, and facing childhood or adolescent masturbation 
with equanimity, many parents cannot deal with these matters at 
all, or at best but feebly. If it were merely a technique of acquir- 
ing facts and vocabulary, most parents could make good their 
deficiencies. But so many parents are blocked by habits of emo- 
tional response built up during many years, and these responses 
cannot easily be changed. While those parents who want to 
change them are struggling to do so, their children grow up and 
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get their interpretations elsewhere, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult for parents to reassume the task of sex education. And 
while willing and able parents are being adequately trained, 
their children do not stop living until the necessary parent train- “ 
ing is achieved. A community program of sex education demands 
that parents shall be educated as rapidly as possible but that the 
community shall not rely on this resource alone. 

It must frankly be recognized that the school often has better 
opportunities for sex education than has the average home, and, 
given the right teacher,can usually do a better job than the parent. 
Schools deal with more children, handle more problems, are 
skilled in technique of teaching and guidance. The school atmos- 
phere encourages the learning process. The teacher-child rela- 
tionship is less personal than that between parent and child. The 
teacher is looked to as a factual authority more frequently than 
is the average parent, a situation increasingly true in the ado- 
lescent years. And there are teachers in many schools who have 
the poise and the needed factual background that most parents 
do not have. 

The school has the following opportunities* in sex education: 
(1) inclusion of appropriate materials in school courses, such as 
nature study, biology, general science, health and physical edu- 
cation, social science, home economics, ethics, and literature. The 
unit on family relationships in courses of home economics is 
rapidly becoming one of the best vehicles for such materials, and 
effective textbooks” are now available. (2) A special course, in 
grade eleven or twelve, on preparation for family life. (3) Main- 
taining a high tradition of boy-girl conduct both within and with- 
out the school. (4) Keeping the way open to conferences on per- 
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sonal problems. (5) Heading off situations that are likely to 
become problems. (6) Provision for handling difficult sex situa- 
tions constructively. (7) A wide range of extracurricular activi- 
ties that furnish opportunities for many and wholesome boy-girl 
contacts within and without the school. (8) Parent conferences 
on boy-girl conduct problems. (9) Stimulation of parent-teacher 
associations to discuss sex education and the codperative réles of 
home and school in the matter.° 

Because of hesitant parent attitudes and the importance of sex 
education to boys and girls, the school should undertake projects 
only with care and suitable personnel: Guided projects in sex edu- 
cation are as possible as in any other phase of education. Once 
parents are persuaded that the school can do an effective job, 
they are nearly always ready to codperate, as long experience 
shows. 

The university, college, and normal college have even more 
extensive opportunities than the school or home. They deal with 
students at the mate-seeking age who are spurred to secure sound 
information in an atmosphere of academic freedom. When col- 
lege authorities have vision, students may become oriented to a 
sex ethics that augurs well for sound conduct before marriage and 
after. Among successful college practices‘ in this field are inclu- 
sion of appropriate materials in freshmen orientation courses; 
special lecture series, elective or required, and open to special 
groups; inclusion of appropriate materials in courses given by 
the departments of biology, health and physical education, psy- 
chology, sociology and social work, home economics, educational 
philosophy, and religion; special courses, such as those on mar- 
riage, the modern American family, principles and practice of 
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sex education, social hygiene, etc.; suitable library materials and 
service; effective counseling service on personal problems; ade- 
quate health examinations and service; intelligent provision of a 
wide range of mixed social activities that will furnish many and 
wholesome contacts between men and women. The extension of 
sex education among higher educational institutions is increasing, 
but as yet in many it touches only a few students. And there are 
many youth in the community not reached by the college. 

The church has long been interested in marriage and the fam- 
ily and is beginning to waken to its opportunities and responsibil- 
ities in educating for it. Some churches are now undertaking such 
phases of sex education as these: (1) interpretations through 
pulpit, lectures, and forums; (2) lecture-discussion series for the 
premarried or the young married; (3) library and reading serv- 
ice; (4) parent-education classes which include parent techniques 
in sex education; (5) inclusion of appropriate materials in church 
school classes; (6) provision for counseling on personal prob- 
lems, both of the married and the unmarried.* Although the 
church reaches limited numbers, it can give a high sanction for 
sex conduct that no other community agency can quite equal. 
There is some evidence that churches of various faiths and 
denominations are rising to these opportunities in greater 
numbers.° 

Because sex problems crowd in on youth, they have made 
demands for help from agencies serving them. Thus some 
Christian’® and Hebrew associations have for years provided lec- 
ture-discussion series on preparation for marriage or talks about 
relationships of the sexes as a part of the programs for their vari- 


*N. W. Edson, “Family Adjustments Through Consultation Service,” Journal of 
Social Hygiene, XVIII, 4 (April 1932), pp. 198-211. 
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ous age groups. A few associations supply reading materials, and 
still fewer arrange for personal counseling. The agencies serving 
the puberal age group have ventured less surely, although cer- 
tain Scout leaders have included human reproduction in nature 
study and Campfire leaders have dealt with puberal develop- 
ment. These experiments need the encouragement and counsel 
of professional educators, especially in the matter of leader train- 
ing. These youth-serving agencies are in a strategic position to 
supplement efforts of home, school, and church in sex education, ° 
often reaching persons not otherwise influenced and providing 
rare opportunities through noncurricular training and courageous 
leadership. 

In the same way welfare institutions, especially homes for 
boys and girls, can make program provisions for educating their 
members to sound sex behavior. Instruction, singly or in groups, 
a supply of suitable reading materials, personal counseling, and 
provision for wholesome boy-gir] activities are the methods most 
commonly used. In this field leader training is especially impor- 
tant and at present not frequently given, and more concrete pro- 
gram opportunities need to be worked out. These institutions, 
especially those for transient youth, can reach many individuals 
not otherwise provided for in the community. 

Social agencies have equally strategic chances at sex education. 
The social worker or nurse” can as a part of her routine tell chil- 
dren about a coming baby, instruct the mother in her sex educa- 
tional tasks, explain to puberal girl or boy their impending devel- 
opment and its significance in conduct, and deftly head aright 
the love-struck youth or wayward maid. Her work is not spec- 
tacular, but it is often far more effective than the formal educa- 
tion of other community agencies. Nor should there be omitted 
the chance of the recreation leader to teach boys and girls to play 
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pp. 621-624. 
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together.” Social workers are sensing their opportunities and are 
demanding the sorts of preparation that will help them meet 
practical emergencies. Especially do they need help and encour- 
agement, for they so frequently have to deal with problems aris- 
ing from the failures of other agencies in sex education and 
requiring reéducation of the most difficult sort. 

Some children, notably youth in industry, get no sex education 
through existing agencies, though such youth are often on the 
threshold of marriage and especially need guidance. Industry 
has not yet accepted responsibility for education, except occa- 
sionally technical education, so if these youth are to be reached, 
the community must make provision to train them. Community 
leaders face some challenging problems in this area. One way 
to meet the situation might be to get men’s service clubs to sub- 
sidize a part- or full-time worker to develop programs among 
these youth, but one who seeks them out rather than waiting 
for them to come for education. 

Counseling on marital and sex problems has sprung up under 
various auspices and appears to be serving a useful purpose. Com- 
monly such counseling has become a supplementary service to 
church, university, hospital, court, Christian association, birth- 
control clinic, child-guidance clinic, social-hygiene committee, or 
social agency. In some cases it is under private auspices or an 
endowment. Communities are finding such services an excellent 
aid to sex education. 

Experience indicates that where a community committee is set 
up, it can help coérdinate interests and stimulate educational 
efforts of various agencies. Since social hygiene is vitally inter- 
ested not only in stamping out venereal disease and in controlling 
prostitution but also in training for sound sex conduct as both a 
preventive and a constructive measure, local social-hygiene com- 


™M. J. Breen, Partners in Play: Recreation for Young Men and Women Together 
(New York: National Recreation Association, 1934), 130 pp. 
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mittees*® have usually been active in fostering sex education, 
With some variations, their efforts have been centered on stimu- 
lating the various community agencies to adequate activity in this 
field, encouraging their efforts, helping with leader training and 
library aids, informing the public, and developing a codperative 
community spirit in this endeavor. These social-hygiene commit- 
tees have experimented widely with sex education as a commu- 
nity problem. Their experience should be helpful to those who 
are facing the educational challenges of the community. 


* Suggestions for Organizing a Community Social Hygiene Program (New York: 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1934). 

















ADOLESCENCE: PSYCHOSIS OR SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT? 


HARVEY W. ZORBAUGH AND L. VIRGIL PAYNE 


Popular and scientific opinion of the problems of adolescence 
are shot through with misconceptions. Since programs of sex edu- 
cation and counseling are focussed upon adolescence, it is worth 
while to consider, in discussing such programs, the true nature of 
the adolescent period and of the problems of adjustment which 
are tied up with it. Such consideration is necessary to the achieve- 
ment of a true perspective on sex education and what we may 
hope from it. 

Adolescence is described, in the current literature, as a seething 
period of internal turmoil and external strife. Educators, psy- 
chologists, physicians, and judges of juvenile courts agree that 
adolescence is a chaotic period of development. Underlying most 
contemporary discussion of the problems of adolescence is the 
assumption that the emotional instability and erratic behavior of 
the adolescent is but the mental and social projection of the 
physiological changes we know as puberty. 

“This,” concludes Phyllis Blanchard, “is a difficult period 
because the physical changes going on in the bodies of our pubes- 
cent boys and girls have definite emotional concomitants which 
result in erratic behavior.”* Jessie Taft comments: “The adoles- 
cence that occurs without stress and strain is too unusual to be 
called normal.”? Even more uncompromisingly, Tiebout states: 
“Conflict in the adolescent is unavoidable. While this conflict is 
going on certain traits of adolescence such as instability, moodi- 
ness, rebelliousness, extreme happiness, and extreme unhappi- 


*Phyllis Blanchard, The Adolescent Girl (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company 
1924), p. 15. 

*Jessie Taft, “Mental Hygiene Problems of Normal Adolescence,” Mental Hygiene, 
October 1921. 
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ness are bound to appear. Nothing can be done to prevent their 
coming to the surface.”® 

Healy, out of a long experience with maladjusted adolescents, 
goes further: “It is as if the excitation of the physical organism 
was carried into the mental sphere. The line of demarcation 
between the normal and the aberrational during the adolescent 
period is very difficult to maintain. There is hardly a symptom 
which the psychiatrist names as a beginning evidence of adoles- 
cent insanities but is to be met with as a temporary condition in 
many adolescents who never have a psychosis. . . . Even in the 
ordinary case there is an amount of storm and stress accompany- 
ing the remarkable new growth and new experiences of puberty 
which may have strikingly definite connection with the produc- 
tion of moral twists.” 

Cyril Burt, pointing out the association between adolescence 
and delinquency, states: “In the normal physical development of 
the healthy boy or girl the most critical period is puberty, and the 
connection at this time of change with juvenile delinquency is 
commonly demonstrated by charting a growth curve, as it were, 
for human crime,”® while Goldberg, Steadman, and others point 
to the fact that the onset of many of the more serious mental dis- 
orders is most frequent during the adolescent years. 

Indeed, adolescence would seem to be a temporary psychosis, 
analogous to a post-partum insanity, following upon the per- 
vasive physiological readjustments of the organism that are asso- 
ciated with pubescence. This is a plausible enough hypothesis, 
particularly in the light of our increasing knowledge of the func- 
tions of the endocrine glands and their influence upon mood, sta- 
bility, and behavior. At puberty, a new hormone begins to be 
secreted. The endocrines are an interlocking system of control. 


*Harry Tiebout, “Untying Apron Strings,” Parents Magazine, February 1929. 
“William Healy, The Individual Delinquent (Boston: Little, Brown and Company 
1929), PP. 711, 336. 

5Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent (New York: D. Appleton—Century Company, 
Inc., 1931), p. 210. 
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The equilibrium of this system is disturbed by the new hormone. 
The system must readjust, stabilize itself. Meantime, the new 
hormone results in pervasive changes in the growth and function- 
ing of the other organic systems. 

The rapidity of growth and change characteristic of puberty 
has frequently been compared with that of gestation and early 
infancy. It is as though, as Rousseau phrased it, “We are born 
twice, once to exist and once to live; once as to species and again in 
regard to sex.” That this rebirth should be reflected in the mental 
and emotional life and social adjustment of the adolescent seems 
likely enough. It has been accepted as the explanation of adoles- 
cent sturm und drang. 

The implications of this point of view are far-reaching and of 
considerable social consequence. Mothers and teachers are warned 
that children will present special problems at this time, that these 
problems cannot be avoided, that as the body changes from that 
of a child to that of an adult so inevitably will the spirit change 
and that stormily. Just as a mother must fortify herself against 
the crying of the baby when it cuts its first tooth, so she must 
prepare herself for and endure as gracefully as possible the 
unlovely, turbulent manifestations of this awkward age. This 
point of view has well nigh paralyzed parental effort and has 
aborted any constructive educational approach to the problems 
of adolescence. Consequently, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
this assumption is founded upon established scientific fact. 

If this assumption is true, we should find the strain and stress 
of adolescence following upon puberty among all children and 
in all civilizations. There have been occasional students of ado- 
lescence who have felt that we have assimilated to our concept of 
what is normal development in this period a distorted picture 
derived from experience in clinic and court with maladjusted 
and problem children. Thorndike long since expressed the opin- 
ion that in perhaps thé majority of instances adolescence is a 
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gradual adjustment to the demands of adult living and unaccom- 
panied by the turbulent behavior so generally attributed to it. 
Developmental studies of children in general would seem to be 
confirming his contention. 

Other students of adolescence, notably Leta Hollingworth, 
have felt that where adolescence proves turbulent, the explana- 
tion lies in the adolescent’s emotional reaction to the adjustive 
demands of this period, rather than in the physiological changes 
that accompany it. Agnes Conklin has well expressed this point 
of view. “What is ‘adolescence’? A complicated matter surely. 

| But when analyzed it turns out to be a measure of how well home 

and school have prepared the child to meet life. The period is 
one in which the child is making the transition from dependence 
upon the family to reliance.on self. If he adapts badly, and is all 
at loose ends, we say he is ‘adolescent’—as if so labeling him 
explained his difficulties. There are children who have no ‘ado- 
lescence’ because they have been prepared for this transition. 
When the weaning from dependence takes place painfully, the 
child must be reconditioned for independence. If he is not so 
reconditioned, he manifests a fumbling form of adaptation, is 
disturbed and maladjusted in a variety of ways, and is called 
‘adolescent.’ ” 

Adolescence is a crisis in social adjustment. In our Western 
civilization many of the major demands of life are made upon 
the adolescent within a few years. He must achieve self-direction. 
He must make a vocational choice. He must adjust to our pattern 
of sex behavior. He must achieve, from our welter of conflicting 
values, a satisfying philosophy of life. As these demands crowd 
in upon him, his maturity is put to a severe test. If he has been 
helped, by home and school, to achieve adequate means of meet- 
ing life’s demands, he will adjust. But if home and school have 
left him overdependent, insecure, with a sense of anxiety or guilt, 
with immature ways of meeting difficult situations, he will fail 
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to adjust. His failure to adjust will involve emotional disturb- 
ance which will show itself in various types of symptomatic 
behavior. It is this symptomatic behavior which we call “ado- 
lescence.” 

Here we have a very different approach to the problems of 
adolescence, an approach that throws a tremendous responsibility 
upon heme, school, and society. If this interpretation of adoles- 
cent instability is correct, the difficulties our adolescent youth 
have in the years following puberty—the emotional stress, the 
stormy resentment, the erratic behavior that result from these 
difficulties—are the measure of our failure to prepare our youth 
to meet the demands of adult living. 

Margaret Mead, curator of ethnology of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, has put this point of view to an ingen- 
ious test. As sociology and ethnology have rounded out our 
knowledge of human behavior, we are becoming increasingly 
cautious as to the patterns of behavior we attribute to “human 
nature.” One after another, the forms of behavior we have been 
accustomed to attribute to human nature have turned out, as we 
have broadened our perspective by observing peoples who have 
built cultures different from our own, to be merely the products 
of our Western civilization. 

Mindful of this, Dr. Mead asked herself: Are the disturb- | 
ances which vex our adolescents due to the nature of adolescence, 
or to the culture in which our adolescents are reared? Under 
other cultural conditions would adolescence present a different 
picture? Are the conflict and turmoil said to be characteristic of 
adolescence due to being adolescent, or to being adolescent in 
our Western civilization? As an answer to these questions, Dr. 
Mead proposed to study adolescence in a civilization quite dif- 
ferent from our own, holding human nature constant while let- 
ting the environing culture vary. If the stresses and maladjust- 
ments of adolescence are the product of the physiological changes 
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accompanying puberty, then we should find them characteristic 
of the behavior of the adolescent in any civilization. 

Dr. Mead chose Samoa as the social laboratory for this experi- 
ment. In Samoa children pass through the same developmental 
stages as in America—cutting their first teeth and losing them, 
cutting their second teeth, growing tall and ungainly, reaching 
puberty, maturing physiologically, becoming ready to produce 
the next generation. But in Samoa this development takes place 
in a very different culture—a culture which for thousands of 
years has followed a pattern of development divergent from our 
own. Are inner turmoil and overt conflict characteristic of adoles- 
cence in this different culture? They are not. Samoan youth, 
almost uniformly, pass from puberty to maturity without the 

, storm and stress we think of as characteristically adolescent. 

\ Ina fascinating story of this experiment, Coming of Age in 
Samoa, Dr. Mead has analyzed the differences between Samoan 
and American culture which she believes account for this fact. In 
the first place, the Samoan child grows up in a family—if it can 
be called a family—very different from our own. It is a large, 
loosely knit group, involving all degrees of relationship.\From 
the first months of life, the child is passed from the hands of one 
woman to another. Relationships within the group are casual. 
The child never builds up close emotional ties with a particular 

adult. Authority is diffused. The child never becomes involved 
in personal conflicts with adults, never builds up personal resent- 
ments. As a result the child emerges from the family without 
crippling dependencies or resentments, breaks away from the 
family without conflict. ee 

In the second place, in Samoa the child is not suddenly thrown 
out into the community, during the years of puberty, to make his 
own way, to shift for himself. Finding a vocational niche is no 
problem, involves no period of insecurity. From the earliest 
years, the child is gradually, as his strength and self-direction 
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permit, inducted into the productive economic life of the 
community. 

Again, the Samoan child reaches puberty with complete knowl- 
edge of sex, and with no apparent feeling of guilt concerning 
sex. Sex relationships are emotionally casual, nor are they special- 
ized upon a particular person. Sex behavior is not hidden and 
veiled in shame. The sex life of the community is an open book 
for the child to read. Pubertal development and sexual maturity 
result neither in shock nor in problems of personal adjustment. 

Finally, the Samoan cultural pattern is relatively simple and 
homogeneous. The adolescent is not confronted with a bewilder- 
ing array of conflicting values. His choices are few and easily 
made. Self-orientation to the meaning of life is no problem. It, 
involves no self-questioning, no feeling of inadequacy, no doubt. } 

Dr. Mead’s experiment would seem to answer, fairly con- 
clusively, the question we have raised(in the light of her findings 
we are confirmed in our belief that the behavior so characteristic 
of our adolescents is not a necessary emotional and social projec- 
tion of the physiological changes of puberty, but is rather a reflec- 
tion of our pattern of civilization which makes of adolescence a 
major crisis of social adj ustment)We can, perhaps, do little 


a crisis. But we can do much to prepare our youth to meet this 
crisis. 





By no means least of what we can do, we can give our grow- 
ing children an adequate knowledge of and a healthy attitude 
towards sex. Sex education will not solve the problems of ado- 
lescence. Many of our youth will fail to meet the demands of 
adult living for reasons other than sex ignorance. But unhealthy 
sex attitudes are intimately interwoven with the pattern of our 
civilization. Sex education and counseling can do much to eradi- 


cate these unhealthy attitudes. In eradicating them, one of the 


major hazards of adolescence will have been removed. 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest possible service, 
its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department titles—and 
where possible descriptions—of current research projects now in process in educa- 
tional sociology and also those projects in kindred fields of interest to educational 
sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


A SURVEY OF RECREATION AND DELINQUENCY OF BOYS 


A survey of recreation and delinquency of boys between the ages of 8 
and 17 is being made in south Chicago under the direction of Raymond 
Nelson and is being supervised by Professor E. W. Burgess. The area 
being surveyed is bounded by 79th Street on the north, Lake Michigan 
and the Indiana State line on the east, 138th Street on the south, and 
Stony Island Avenue on the west. 

The present survey is being made with the idea of checking the results 
of a previous survey of the same kind which showed that (1) of 10,000 
boys, about 42 per cent engaged in recreation at the institutions studied ; 
(2) three times as many of the nonparticipating boys as of the participat- 
ing ones were delinquent; (3) the delinquent boys who utilized the recre- 
ational facilities spent a larger amount of time per month there and also 
per visit. 


RESEARCH AT THE CHRISTMAS MEETINGS 


The Christmas meetings of the American Sociological Society,? which 
were devoted to the general topic “Human Problems of Social Planning,” 
gave a large emphasis to research. Among the papers in which research in 
its various aspects was discussed were the following: 

“The General Development and Present Status of the FERA Research 
Program,” Howard B. Myers, Assistant Director, Research Statistics and 
Finance, FERA : 

“Some Characteristics of An Emergency Research Program,” Clark 
Tibbitts, Coérdinator of Urban Research, FERA 

“The Contribution of Research to Rural Relief Problems,” Dwight 
Sanderson, Coérdinator of Rural Research, FERA 

“State and Local Statistical Studies Conducted as Work Relief Pro- 
jects,” Frederick F. Stephan, Coérdinator of Statistical Projects, FERA 


* Bulletin of the Society for Social Research, December 1934, page 4. 
*Held at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois, December 26 to 29, 1934. 
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“The Development of Research in Rural Sociology” (from the re- 
search project point of view), T. B. Manny, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

“Appraisal of and Outlook for Research in Rural Sociology Under the 
New Deal” (from the point of view of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions), James T’. Jardine, United States Department of Agriculture 

“Appraisal of and Outlook for Research in Rural Sociology Under the 
New Deal” (from the point of view of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration), Mordecai Ezekiel, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration 

“The Report of the Commission on the Social Studies,” Willard 
Waller, Pennsylvania State College; Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern 
University; Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota 

“A Theory for the Measurement of Social Forces,” Stuart C. Dodd, 
American University of Beirut, Syria 

“Measurement in Case Work,” M. J. Karpf, Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work 

“A Scale of Status of Occupations,” Mapheus Smith, University of 
Kansas 

“An Experiment in Estimating the Employability of Workers in the 
Relief Population,” Helen Griffin Woolbert, FERA 

“A Study of Unemployed Men in Chicago Shelters,” Harvey J. Locke, 
University of Chicago 

“Industry’s Discarded Workers: A Study of One Hundred St. Louis 
Relief Families,” Flora Slocum and Charlotte Ring, Citizens’ Committee 
on Relief and Employment, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Early Marriage Adjustments,” Robert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer 
School 

“The Study of College Traditions as a Field of Research,” W. A. 
Cowley, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 

“Some Methodological Problems to be Considered in Planning Family 
Research,” Mildred Parten, Yale University 

“Significant Types of Family Research Evaluated and Discussed,” C. 
C. Zimmerman, Harvard University 

“Needed Viewpoints in Family Research,” John Dollard, Yale Uni- 
versity 

“Continuity in Research and Planning,” Neva R. Deardorff, New 
York Welfare Council, New York City 
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“What Use Can the College Teacher Make of Current Research 
Studies in Teaching Courses on Marriage and the Family?” Mildred B. 
Thurow, Merrill-Palmer School 

“Possible Research Projects for Sociologists as Viewed from the Field 
of Child Development,” Mary S. Fisher, Sarah Lawrence College 

Critiques of the Institute of Social and Religious Research’s “Study of 
Inter-faith Relationships,” Frederick Siedenburg, University of Detroit; 
Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; Rabbi Bernard Heller, B’nai 
B’rith Foundation, University of Michigan 

“Status and Prospects for Research in Rural Life Under the New 
Deal,” Dwight Sanderson, FERA 

“Prediction Methods Applied to Problems of Classification Within In- 
stitutions,” George B. Vold, University of Minnesota . 

“A Technique for Developing Criteria of Probability,” Ferris F. 
Laune, Division of Pardons and Paroles, Illinois 

“Problems of Reliability and Follow-Up,” C. C. Van Vechten, Jr., 
Division of Pardons and Paroles, Illinois 

“Some Results of Quantitative Analyses of the Institutional Pattern of 
Churches,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota 

“Utilization of the Census Material in Social Planning,” Calvert L. 
Dedrick, Central Statistical Board, Washington, D. C. 

“A Survey of Recreational Facilities in Delaware County as a Basis for 
Social Planning,” Stewart G. Cole, Crozer Theological Seminary. Dis- 
cussion: C J. Bushnell, University of Toledo 

“The Development of Regional Research,” the chairman 

“Planning Personality and Cultural Research in the Tennessee Val- 
ley,” William E. Cole, University of Tennessee 

“Sociological Phases of the Proposed Southwestern Regional Study,” 
Luther L. Bernard, Washington University 

“Opportunities for Regional Research on the Pacific Coast,” Paul S. 
Taylor, University of California 

The research papers which are of especial interest to educational soci- 
ologists will be discussed in the department in the March issue of THE 
JourNAL. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Sex in Childhood, by Ernest R. Groves anp Giapys Hoac- 
LAND Groves. New York: The Macaulay Company, 1933, 


247 pages. 

A discussion of the normal development of the child’s sex interests and 
attitudes from infancy through adolescence. An unusually intelligent 
presentation of this problem in terms of the progressive personal relation- 
ships of the child within the family. The book is particularly valuable 
because it presents the child’s adjustment to sex as part of his total adjust- 
ment to the demands of social living. 


New Patterns in Sex Teaching, by Frances B. Strain. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1934, 242 pages. 


Offered by the author—out of long experience in dealing with the sex 
problems of childhood—as a guide to parents and teachers in anticipating 
and meeting the hazards of neighborhood play, questionable companions, 
street talk, occasional mature immoralities, which sooner or later, directly 
or indirectly, come within the horizon of most children. It suggests ways 
of meeting, interpreting, and supplanting these situations in an eminently 
sane, constructive fashion. 


An Introduction to Sex Education, by W1n1FRED V. RicHMonp. 

New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934, 312 pages. 

A discussion of sex in relationship to self-fulfillment in our social organ- 
ization. The biology and psychology of sex are concisely and interestingly 
presented, followed by a study of sex and social control from primitive 
societies, through the historical period to the present day. 


Parents and Sex Education, by B. C. GruENBERG. New York: 
Viking Press, 1932, 112 pages. | 
A sane, simple, accurate but common-sense discussion of sex education 
in the family, for parents. The book is nontechnical, presents a definite 
philosophy of the place of sex in human life, and in the psychological 
development of the young child. A book that will prove useful to teachers 
as well as to parents. 


Answers to Awkward Questions of Childhood, by THEODORE 
F. Tucker anD MurieEt Pour. New York: Claude H. Ken- 


dall, 1934, 156 pages. 
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Advice to both teachers and parents as to how to answer the common 
questions that children ask concerning sex. The book is based on six years’ 
experience of the authors in answering thousands of children’s questions. 
Under each question is a simple answer to be given the child, followed 
by a more detailed discussion, for parent and teacher, of the reason for 
the answer. 


A Thousand Marriages, by Rosert Larou Dickinson anp 
Lura Beam. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Co., 
1931, 482 pages. 

Written by a gynecologist, this volume presents the first comprehen- 
sive study of sex as a physical relationship in the marital situation. While 
its point of departure is the physical relationship, it goes on to a discussion 
of psychic factors in marital adjustment and envisages the woman’s whole 
sexual relationship in life in our contemporary civilization. 


The Single Woman, A Medical Study in Sex Education, by 
Rosert Latou Dickinson anp Lura Beam. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934, 469 pages. 


A companion study to 4 Thousand Marriages, this volume deals with 
the life histories of more than 1,300 single women as revealed to the phy- 
sician in clinical practice. The volume deals with the single woman’s 
adjustment to sex, and, like 4 Thousand Marriages, goes far beyond the 
physical in exploring the weaving of the threads of sex into woman’s 
psychic life and into her attempts to find a satisfying place in society. 


The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult, edited by Ira S. W1te. 

New York: Vanguard Press, 1934, 320 pages. 

The central problem of this timely and significant volume is the sex 
problem of the increasing numbers of young men and young women 
whose marriages are delayed by the economic and vocational organization 
of our civilization. Eleven authorities contribute chapters dealing with the 
medical, phychological, economic, legal, and sociological aspects of the 
problem. 


Birth Control, Its Use and Misuse, by DorotrHy DunBar Brom- 
Ley. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934, 304 pages. 


An extraordinary stimulating discussion of the various methods of con- 
traception now in use, of their reliability, and of their effect upon the 
physical health of mother and child, as well as upon the psychology of 
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the sex relationship. Particularly significant is the discussion of the atti- 
tude of the medical profession towards birth control, and of the social 
implications of contraceptive practices. Simply written for the lay reader. 


Birth Control in Practice, by Marie E. Kopp. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride and Company, 1933, 290 pages. 


An analysis of ten thousand case histories of the Birth Control Clinical 
Research Bureau, the book deals in thoroughgoing fashion with the soci- 
ologic, economic, and physical make-up of the group who applied for con- 
traceptive advice, and relates this material to the success and failure of the 
methods prescribed. Undoubtedly the most significant factual study of the 
problem that has been published. An important sourcebook for physicians 
and sociologists. 


Encyclopaedia of Sexual Knowledge, by A. CosrLer anp A. 
Witty. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1934, 636 pages. 


A detailed compilation of material concerning the sexual development 
and adjustment of the individual. The volume is divided into six books, 
dealing successively with sexuality in childhood and adolescence, sexual 
intercourse, procreation, imperfections of love, sexual aberrations, and 
venereal disease, followed by an appendix dealing with prostitution. 


Genealogy of Sex, by Curt Tues1nc. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Emerson Books, 


Inc., 1934, 283 pages. 


A biological panorama of sex in the animal world, examining in detail 
the methods whereby life perpetuates itself and tracing the genesis and 
evolution of reproduction from the one-celled organism, through a myriad 
of intervening forms, to man. A fascinating and informative phylogenetic 


study. 


T he Science of Human Reproduction, by H. M. Parsutey. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1933, 319 pages. 


A somewhat technical but none the less clear and readable account of 
the biology of sex and reproduction. An excellent source of orientation 
for parents or counselors who would understand the scientific background 
of sex, reproduction, and related physical phenomena. An outstanding 
feature of the volume is the presentation of the endocrinology of sex. 
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